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THE BENEVOLENT GIRL. 


As Phebe was one day walking in a wood, near 
the village in which her parents lived, in search of 
wild strawberries, she saw a poor man lying down 
under atree. He told her that he was lame, in 
consequence of an accident he had met with a few 
months before, and that he had been out of work 
ever since, and unable to provide for his family. 
Phebe was very sorry for him, and she tried to 
think what she could do to assist him. She had 


* no purse in her pocket, and she looked at her bas- 


ket of strawberries, and said to herself—they will 
be of no use to him, for he is hungry. After a 
pause, she recollected that she had a shilling at 
home, which she had been laying by to purchase 
a new book next time she went. to London, and 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I can wait for my book a 
few months longer, but this poor man is ill, and 
in immediate want of money. I will run and fetch 
the shilling; it will give me greater pleasure to 
bestow it on him than to spend it on myself.” 
Away ran the kind, benevolent girl, and I have no 
doubt but that she did experience more satisfac- 
tion in presenting her little donation to the poor 
beggar-man, than she would have done in indulg- 
ing herself with a new picture book. 

She exercised both benovolence and self-denial. 
To be kind to those who are in distress, is to be 
benevolent; to deny ourselves some gratification, 
in hopes of adding to the happiness or benefit of 
others, is to practise self-denial. 

Will you tell me how I[ might practise self-de- 
nial? I have no shillings laid by to bestow on 
poor people, as Phebe had; neither have I any 
piece of cake to give away, like little Ann. 

Yes; I will tell you how you may exercise self- 
denial, without shillings and without cake. When 
you happen to have any little pleasures in antici- 
pation, such, for instance, as a ride with your 
papa, or a walk in the meadows, and you oblige 
your sister, by relinquishing, or giving up, either 
of these indulgences to her, you exercise self-de- 
nial. When you are employed in reading some 
entertaining bock, and, on hearing either of your 
young friends or companions express a wish to pe- 
ruse it, give it up to them before you have finished 
it yourself; or when you feel ready to express a 
hasty sentiment, or an unkind word, and endeavor 
to check yourself, for fear of hurting the feelings 
of others, you exercise self-denial. 

Thus, you see, there are different methods of 
exercising self-denial, and of a kind as amiable 
and praiseworthy as that practised by either 
Phebe or Ann. 

How pleasant it would be if every one would en- 
deavor to become good and amiable, and to gain 
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the love and esteem of those around them by acts 
of kindness and consideration, and by the constant 
desire of giving up their own little gratifications, 
when they can by se doing promote the happiness 
of others.—Amusing Stories. 
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ein the Mothers Maracine. 
LITTLE LAURA MAYNARD, 
‘*Mamma,” said little Laura Maynard to her 





mother, as she took the work that had just been 
fitted for her, and began to search in her pocket 
for her thimble, ‘* I wish you would let me make 
a shirt all myself, instead of helping you a little 
on all of them; it would ve so much pleasanter!” 

‘**] have no objection if you can do it well, 
Laura; but there are some parts you would find 
rather difficult; at present, you know, you do all 
the easy work.” 

**Oh, no matter for that, mamma, I guess | 
could do it all if you would show me, and then I 
can tell papa I made it all myself. Won’t you 
et me?”’ 

‘* Yes, on this condition; that if you begin, you 
shall finish, however tired you may become, or 
however difficult you may find it. Do you choose 
to try on this condition?” 

** Yes, mother,” said Laura, rather hesitating- 
ly; ‘* but then suppose I don’t do it well enough; 
the button-holes, for instance—I don’t know how 
|to make button-holes very well; you would rather 
work them for me than have me spoil them, 
wouldn’t you?” 

‘*]T shall not expect you to spoil them, Laura; 
you must practise on another piece of cloth till you 
have learned to make them well enough.” 

‘*Oh! dear me! that is what I hate of all things, 
mamma; sewing on pieces of cloth which are not 
good for anything. I guess I had better not try 
to make the shirt.” 

‘* However, you know you will be obliged to 
learn to make button-holes at sometime in your 
life.” 

** Shall 1?—Oh dear!—What are you laughing 
at, mamma? O, I know, it is because I said oh 
dear, about such a little thing. . But it is not a lit- 
tle thing to me, though; if you only knew, mamma, 
how disagreeable it is to have to learn things. 
What a pity it is that people don’t know every 
thing when they are born!” 

‘* It would save some trouble to those who teach 
them, to be sure.”’ 

** Oh, but I was not thinking of that—” 

‘* For instance, it would have saved me a great 
many hours’ labor in teaching you to walk, and 
still more in teaching you fo read.” 

‘*Sure enough, mamma, I never thought of that 
before, and | dare say it would be as much trou- 
ble to you to teach me to make button-holes, as it 
would for me to learn.” 

**T think it very likely,” said her mother, 
smiling, ‘‘though that will depend a good deal 
upon your industry and perseverance. But you 
need not wish that I knew how disagreeable it is 
to learn, for I do know; I remember perfectly 
well when | learned to sew.” 

‘* Do you? how strange! How funny it seems 
to think of your ever being a little girl!’ Did you 
like it, mamma?” 

‘**Like what? Being a little girl?” 

‘*No, mother,” said Laura, laughing; ‘did 
you like learning to sew and make button holes?” 

‘*] believe I did not like it very well; indeed I 








never heard of any body who did like to learn dif- 


ficult things, at first. But when I was a little giv! 
the question was not what we liked, but what it 
was proper for us to do.” 

‘Then, mamma, I am very glad I was not a 
little girl when you was, for | don’t see how any 
body can help liking some things better thaa 
others.” 

‘** We cannot help it, Laura, nor is it necessary 
that we should; but it is very necessary that we 
should have reselution enough often to do what 
we dislike. For instance, this morning I should 
like much better to be reading the new book your 
uncle sent me, than mending this old coat; yet 
you see I choose to mend the coat, because it ix 
my duty. And when I was a little girl, I should 
have liked much better to play, than to make but- 
ton-holes; but ifmy mother had not obliged me to 
learn how to make them, your father and brothers 
would be sadly off at present.” 

Laura sat silent, apparently considering; at 
last she said, ‘‘ Mamma, I don’t think I have 
much—much resolution, or whatever you call it; 
I mean I don’t think I am very apt to do things 
that are disagreeable to me because I ought to do 
them; do you?” 

‘*No, my dear, I do not think you are; I should 
be very sorry to suppose that you would never 
have more resolution in preferring duty to pleas- 
ure than you now have.” 

‘*T should like to have it, if I knew how to get 
it.”’ 

‘* You can acquire such a habit if you choose, 
but not in a moment. Jt is by persevering steadi- 
ly, day after day, in doing a thing that we acquire 
the habit of doing it.” 

‘¢ But then, mamma, that is just what I cannot 
do—keep on trying day after day; I get tired, 
and give it up. Papa is always talking to me 
about perseverance; and besides, I have just re- 
membered that it was only last Wednesday, when 
I read that story about a little girl that never per- 
severed, I thought I would set out and make a 
resolution to finish everything I began, only I 
wanted to wait till this week, so as to set out on 
Monday; and to-day is Monday, you know, moth- 
er, so I can make the resolution now, can’t I? I 
like to make resolutions; it makes me feel sort of 
good and happy. So now I resolve—would you 
write itdown, mamma? What makes you smile?” 

‘*No matter, my dear. Yes, you can write it 
down if you like.” . 

So Laura ran to the desk to find some paper, 
and a pen and ink, but not finding any ruled pa- 
per, which was the kind she liked, she concluded 
not to write it. ‘*‘No matter, I shall remember 
it, and that will do just as well,”’ said she. ‘‘ And 
nor’ what shall I do first? Oh, the shirt; well, I 
guess I ij) begin it.on that condition, mamma; 
besides, it will be a very good plan to have that 
for the first thing, and then I shall be sure to keep 
my resolution. Will you please to cut it out 
now, mother?” 

‘© But, my dear, you have already begun some- 
thing this morning—that sleeve which belongs to 


my shirt.” 
Laura’s countenance suddenly fell. ‘* But, 
oh mother! it doesn’t mean that, does it?—it 


won't be breaking my resolution not to finish that, 
will it?” 

‘*Why, not, Laura? Your resolution said 
everything you began this week.” 

‘©Oh, how sorry I am! What a pity! But, 
mamma, can’t I take this sleeve for my shirt?” 

‘*No, my dear; it is for Charles, and your 
shirt is to be for your father. But I really cannot 





perceive why it is such a ‘ pity’ that you have be- 
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gun it—on the contrary, it seems to me you ought 


to be very glad of having an opportunity so soon 
of practising your lesson of perseverance.” 

‘*] wish it was as pleasant to keep resolutions 
az it is to make them, mamma.” 

‘If it were, there would be a vast deal more 
goodness in the world than there is, I fancy. But 
the difficulty with your resolutions is, that you do 
not count the cost before making them.” _ 

‘* What do you mean, mother, by counting the 
cost?” 

‘‘ Why, you do not seriously consider, before 
making them, the difficulties you will encounter 
in executing them. Now, in forming that resolu- 
tion this morning, you should have said to your 
self, ‘I know it will be very hard, when I am in 
the midst of some disagreeable or tedious piece of 
work, and when some new and pleasant plan oc- 
curs to me, to finish the old piece of work first ; 
but yet I am resolved to do it.’ Instead of this, 
you supposed that as soon as you had resolved, 
the difficulty would be over.” 

** Yes, mamma, so I did; and there is another 
reason, too, why I never keep my resolutions. 
It always seems as if just for this once it wouldn’t 
make much difference. And even now, mother, 
about this sleeve, it is such a very little thing, it 
won’t help me much about acquiring a habit of 
perseverance.” ; 

‘* If it is such a very little thing, it will require 
the less exertion to do it. Besides, a child like 
you has not often an opportunity of doing great 
things. ‘Little-by-little,’ every good and every 
bad habit is formed. If you choose, you may 
consider this new habit, or rather these two habits, 
which you wish to form, of preferring duty to 
pleasure, and of finishing whatever you undertake, 
as a house which you are building; and finishing 
this sleeve will be the first stone in it.” 

Laura smiled at this idea. ‘‘ I am afraid it will 
take a good while to build the house,” said she. 
‘* However, I shall get it done in time if I only 
carry one stone a day—shan’t 1?” 

Those who feel any curiosity to know how 
Laura succeeded, may hear from her again in my 
next number. 





MORALITY. 
"Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE PROUD BOY. 

Ned Burton, as the boys say, is one of your 
grand feeling fellows, that is, he is proud and 
haughty, and says and does anything he has a 
mind to, and they suppose the reason is, because 
his father is rich. . 

Now it is true that Ned Burton’s father is rich. 
He has by his talents and industry acquired a 
large property, and is able to live in a handsomer 
house, furnish it more expensively, and to keep 
more servants than most of his neighbors; he is a 
very respectable and influential member of socie- 
ty. But he dogs not appear to be elated with his 
property, and uncommon success in business, or 
proud of his beautiful house and lands. He en- 
deavors to do good with his money; he is always 
ready to assist the widow, protect the orphan, and 
to relieve suffering, wherever he finds it. Ned 
makes quite a-different use of monty. ie ex- 
pends it all in self-gratification. Every thing he 
buys is for himself, and every thing he wants is 
for himself. He is truly a selfish boy. 

Ned is no favorite in school. The little boys 
dislike him, because he tyrannizes over them, and 
the older boys despise him, for his igaorance and 
vanity. 

He imagines that it is unnecessary for him to 
apply himself to books, as the other boys do, and 
that money will enable him to occupy any station 
he chooses. Mistaken boy! he forgets that the 
mind is the man, and that dollars and cents are 
respected only when they are in the hands of an 
honest, intelligent person. Mr. Vinton is worth 
his thousands, but he is neither beloved nor re- 
spected; he is ignorant, selfish and miserly. His 





or ever place him in the society of the refined and 
intelligent. 

Ned seems to forget that his riches may take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Money often 
slips into different hands in a most mysterious 
manner. Mr. Burton may yet become a bank- 
rupt and be stript of all his possessions, while the 
honest shoe maker’s sons opposite, whom Ned 
now scarcely deigns to speak to, may live in their 
splendid house and look with pity on poor Ned 
Burton. Nothing is more common than changes 
like these; almost every person has a fact of this 
kind in his remembrance. 

In the case of Mr. Burton’s death, considerable 
changes would be made in the family arrange- 
ments. Their money would enable them to live 
very respectably, but there would be nothing to 
expend in the luxuries they now enjoy. Their in- 
come would be limited to a certain amount, while 
now in the course*6f’a prosperous business, it is 
constantly increasing. 

Ned thinks to acquire influence over his com- 
panions, by displaying his valuables, talking about 
his father’s houses and lands, and almost throwing 
away his money as a proof of its abundance. He 
sometimes succeeds in exciting their envy, but he 
never commands their love or respect. 

One day Ned asked some of his companions to 
go home with him and see his library. He led 
them into a pleasant room, very handsomely fitted 
up, containing a collection of interesting books, 
and quite a museum of rare curiosities, which had 
been sent to him from various parts of the world. 
The boys were astonished to observe how little in- 
terest he seemed to take in his books; many of 
them he had hardly opened, and as to the curiosi- 
ties, he valued them only as the gift of some rich 
or distinguished individual. He displayed them 
not on their own account, but for the sake of 
naming from whom they were sent. He knew 
nothing about the minerals in his possession, or of 
the shells; and of a beautiful branch of coral he 
only knew that Captain Warton gave it to him. 

Ned seems to think that all the attention he re- 
ceives is on his own account. He does not know 
that he owes it all to his father’s wealth and influ- 
ence, and that when he is deprived of him, he must 
be dependant on his own character for his re- 
spectability in the world. Many persons will be 
interested in a son of Mr. Burton, and be ready to 
say, 

Follow thy father, good son, 

And do as thy father has done. 
And it is to be hoped that Ned will change his 
course, and be worthy of his father’s name and his 
father’s money. But in this case, he must no 
longer be the proud, selfish and ill-natured boy he 
now is. He must diligently apply himself to his 
books, cultivate a kind and obliging disposition, 
and secure to himself ‘‘ agood name, which is rath- 
er to be chosen than great riches, and loving fa- 
vor rather than silver and gold.” 

Otherwise his money will be a source of very 
little pleasure to him. He will not appreciate its 
value, or know how to manage it. He would 
probably squander it away in a few years, and 
then would find himself without money, without 
friends, and without any of the resources of a 
well cultivated mind. 
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WHAT A MINISTER SAID TO THE CHILDREN OF 
HIS SABBATH SCHOOL. 

My dear children, said our minister, I wish to 
tell you a story, not like some stories in books, 
just made up things that never happened; mine is 
a true story. 

I once had a large Sunday School, before | 
knew you; and I did in that = Ee you see me do 
in yours. I got uponthe stand on Sundays, to ask 
the whole school questions about the Bible; and 
after a while I noticed that a poor sickly looking 
girl, who sat near the stand, never failed to an- 





just to try her, whether she could prove a particu- 
lar thing from the Scriptures, and that child al- 
ways had a text ready. I never saw a child that 
seemed to know more of the Bible than she did. 
I shall not tell you her name, but will only say, 
that she always dressed very neatly in black, and 
was one of the most modest, well behaved children 
in the whole school. I spoke to her teacher, and 
found out that she was a poor fatherless and moth- 


erless child, who had been brought into the school, 


no one knew how. I inquired into her character, 
and learned that she was one of the meckest, and 
humblest, best tempered children we had. At 
last one day, it was a Sunday morning, and I was 
to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s supper; 
a teacher came to me and said that one of her 


class wished to speak to me alone; | told her to 


send the child to me; and when she entered the 
room, I found it was my poor little girl in black. 
I made her sit down and asked her what she want-_ 
ed. She burst into tears, and it was sometime be- 
fore she could speak. When she could, she told 
me she wanted my permission to come to the 
sacrament—she said, that she knew it was her 
Saviour’s command, and he had done so much for 
her, that she was anxious to do every thing he 
wished. She told me too, that for many months 
she had felt very unhappy in thinking that he had 
said, ‘‘do this in remembrance of me,” and she 
had never done it. 

I then began to question her; to see whether 
she understood what the sacrament meant. I 
talked with her nearly an hour, and I was very 
much surprised, as well as pleased, to find how 
well she understood the sacrament. More than 
once when that child was talking to me, did I think 
of the words of the Bible, *‘ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings hast thou perfected praise.” 
I never talked about the sacrament with a grown 
person who understood it better than she did. 

At last, when the conversation had stopped, and 
we had sat a little while in silence, she looked at 
me and said, ‘‘O, sir, if it is not against what you 
think is right, pray let me come.” ‘‘ Yes, my 
poor girl,”’ said I, ‘‘ You shallcome.”’ She start- 
ed up, ‘and with tears streaming down her cheeks, 
caught hold of my hand with both of hers, crying 
out, ‘* May I, sir, may 1? God bless you forever, 
sir, for that word.” I turned away to wipe my 
own eyes, for, my dear children, it was too much 
for me; I wept too.—Evangelical Selections. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Harry Baynard was a thoughtless, extravagant 
boy, who never knew how to keep a penny in his 
pocket. Sweetmeats, toys, or books of amuse- 
ment were temptations he never resisted; and 
when his purse was empty, he generally borrowed 
money of his brother Richard, who was as pru- 
dent as he was the reverse. 

Sometimes, indeed, this kind friend remonstra- 
ted with him on his extravagance, and refused to 
lend; and then Harry would apply to any of his 
school-fellows who were good-natured enough to 
supply his wants, or foolish enough to trust his 
promises of speedy payment. 

One day, he came to Richard with a very beg- 
ging face—a face that proclaimed his poverty, be- 
fore he opened his lips to make his petition. 
‘* Pray, Richard, can you lend me half-a-crown, 
to buy a new knife?” said he, ina breathless tone, 
accompanying his words with a moving look. 

** You have an excellent one of your own, Har- 
ry,” replied his brother, gravely; ‘‘I am sure 
you do not want another.” 

‘** Ah! but this is a beauty with seven blades, 
dirt cheap, and the man is waiting for the money, 
Indeed, I will pay you when I take my allow- 
ance.” 

‘* Dear Harry, knives with seven blades are 
useless toys, in general. Besides, 1 ought not to 














money will never raise him to any office of honor, 





swer my questions properly. I often would ask 








encourage you in the bad habit of wanting to bu 
everything you see. Indeed, I will not lend you 
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any more money till you have paid your old 
debts.” 

‘¢Then, Richard, you are very cross; once 
you never refused to lend me money, when you 
had it; I cannot think what has come to you, of 
late.” 

‘*T did not know the harm I was doing your 
character, till Jately. One day, I sat down to 
read a chapter in the Bible, and by chance open- 
ed on these words, ‘The borrower is servant to 
the lender.” Now, Harry, you owe me half a 
crown; and if | were wicked enough to ask you 
to do a wrong thing, and you refused, I might in- 
sist on immediate payment; and then, perhaps yon 
would comply with my wishes, because you were 
unable to pay the debt; and so would become my 
servant.” 

‘* But I am quite sure you would never serve 
me so.” 

‘©] hope I should not; but there is always a 
risk; for I am not just, at all times, any more 
than others. Besides, if I did not behave ungen- 
erously, some of your creditors might, who do not 
love you as I love you.” 

‘*What a long sermon, Richard! however, as 
I have heard it so patiently, 1 suppose you will 
lend me the money to pay for my knife.” 

‘* No, Harry; I should not be your friend if I 
did.” 

‘«¢ Well, good bye, Mr. Solomon; I wish you a 
great deal of happiness, and more generosity.” 
And away ran Harry, to borrow money to pay for 
a thing he did not want—a knife with seven 
blades,—none of which were worth a farthing,— 
all of which were made to sell, though not to cut. 
None of his companions were willing to accomo- 
date him, because they knew he was not in the 
habit of paying what he borrowed; and some 
hinted that, as he had a generous elder brother, he 
had better apply to him. 

**So I have,” replied the mortified beggar; 
‘* but he is in a niggardly humor, and won’t ad- 
vance me a farthing.” 

‘¢ What a mean, close fellow he is,” said John 
Horton, who greatly disliked ‘Richard Baynard, 
because he always refused to join any ill-natured 
schemes or mischievous parties, proposed by him- 
self or others. ‘‘ Here my fine fellow, take this 
dollar, and pay me when you please; I shall never 
ask you for it, like stingy Richard.” 

Harry thanked his new friend, and ran to the 
verge of the bounds of the play-ground, to pur- 
chase the knife; and no sooner was it put in his 
possession, than he flung his good pen-knife into 
the cathedral close, as a thing of no value. The 
Jew dealer picked it up, and thought of the old 
adage, ‘‘ Fools and their money are soon parted.” 

Two days after, Harry asked his brother ‘‘ to 
lend him his knife to mend a pen.” 

**]T thought you had bought one with seven 
blades,” archly rejoined Richard. 

‘*They are good for nothing; 
quill with any one of them.” 

‘* Well, but you have an excellent knife of your 
own.” 

‘* Yes; but I threw it away in the glee of my 
heart, as soon as J] got the other. Now, pray 
don’t laugh at me, and say, ‘ Foois and their 
money are soon parted.” 

‘** Laugh! no, no; it was not your own money 
you expended so foolishly,” replied Richard, 
gravely. ‘‘ However, you will learn wisdom, one 
day. Here, take my knife, but be careful of it, 
for it is an old companion and favorite, so don’t 
let it go out of your own possessjon.” 

Harry, promised, and departed to copy some 
pretty linés into his album. While he was thus 
occupied, John Horton came to him and asked for 
the loan of the pen-knife. Harry offered the one 
with seven blades. 

‘* That is good for nothing; it is the pen-knife 
IT want.” 

‘* But I cannot lend it you, Horton, for it is 
Richard’s; and he made me promise not to let it 
go out of my hands.” 

, | Nonsense! I must have * Come, give it 


I cannot cut a 





me directly. Oh! you won’t;—well, then, you 


must pay me the dollar you owe ime directly.” 

‘**1 have no money, Horton, so you inust wait a 
few days till | have.” 

“That I won't, unless you give up the knife. 
You shall have it again, in the course of a few 
minutes,” 

Harry very reluctantly delivered up the pen- 
knife, and being anxious respecting its fate, ful- 
lowed Horton into his room. Horton was carving 
the head of a cane, and had just broken his own 
knife in this work. Harry trembled for the fine 
edge of the blade, and expressed his fears on that 
head to his creditor.. Horton assured him the few 
finishing strokes he had now to add would not in- 
jure it. Notwithstanding these assurances, it 
broke short in his hand; and Harry had the mor- 
tification of returning it to Richard in a useless 
state. Richard was justly displeased with him, 
and refused him the loan of the new one he was 
obliged te buy in its place. 

From the unlucky hour in which Harry became 
Horton’s debtor, he ceased to be his own master. 
His creditor commanded him as if he had been his 
servant. It was ‘‘ Harry, bring my ball; Harry, 
hold my hat; Harry, I have quarrelled with such 
a boy, you shall not play with him. Remember, 
you owe me money, and must do as J would have 
you.” 

Poor Harry did not like this usage at all, and 
often sighed and recalled Richard’s quotation 
from Proverbs to mind: ‘‘ The borrower is ser- 
vant to the lender.”? Richard, indeed, since the 
affair of the pen-knife, was not so friendly as he 
had been; and Harry was hurt and vexed at his 
distant behaviour. Horton promoted the coolness 
between the brothers, and formed a scheme to 
tease Richard, in which he determined to make 
Harry chief actor. 

The free-school of N is near the Cathedral, 
and the play-ground commands a fine view of that 
stately gothic pile. Richard, who had a taste for 
drawing, took the advaniage es mid, breezeléss 
day, to attempt finishing a sketch of the nobl 
minster, the draught of which he had lately taken. 
Some of his idle companions gathered round him, 
and, headed by John Horton, commenced a’ series 
of petty annoyances to disturb his operations. At 
first, the young party confined themselves to mak- 
ing rude remarks and ugly faces; but the juvenile 
artist continued his work, without noticing their 
criticisms. Horton, who was of an envious dis- 
position, resolved to get the sketch into his own 
possession; and drawing Harry on one side, he 
desired him to devise some means for putting it 
into his power. This, Harry refused to do; but 
Horton had recourse to his usual-mode of extort- 
ing his compliance, by making the demand of the 
debt. Harry asked his brother’s permission to 
examine the sketch, and Richard put.it into his 
hand, without the slightest suspicion of his cruel 
design; but what was his surprise and indignation, 
when he saw Harry pass it to Horton, who imme- 
diately tore it into twenty pieces. 

During the sharp altercation that followed this 
unjust action, Harry stood aloof, ashamed of the 
mean, ungrateful part he had taken, and unable 
to look his injured brother in the face. Tears 
filled his eyes, and he retired into his own cham- 
ber, to hide his grief, and avoid the sight of 
Richard. 

A sterner monitor than a brother followed him 
there. His conscience reproached him for his 
late conduct. Was it indeed true, he had joined 
to insult and wfong his brother, his tried and best 
friend, and that too at the command of a person 
he neither loved nor respected, but whose tool 
and slave he had become through his own unprin- 
cipled extravagance? He covered his face with 
his hands, and wept more bitterly than before. 
At this moment, he heard Richard’s well known 
step in the chamber, and longed to ask his pardon, 
yet dared not go to him for that purpose. 

Richard, though angry, was touched with his 
distress; he remembered that they were orphans, 
and that he had promised his dying mother to be a 











father to his younger brother, and he came and 
threw his arms round the weeping boy’s neck, and 
assured him that he was forgiven. 

‘* Ah! dear Richard,” sighed the spendthrift, 
‘If 1 had followed your advice, I should not have 
acted so weakly and wickedly; but Horton has 
made me his servant,—his slave, | should say. 
It is a hard thing, however, that the consequences 
of my folly should fall upon you.” 

‘* Never mind that, Harry, only resolve to 
amend your fault by resolutely abstaining from 
making any purchases till your debts are paid; 
nor even then, unless the articles are useful and 
necessary. Here is the dollar you owe to Hor- 
ton, go and pay him directly; possibly you have 
other creditors,” 

Harry hung his head, and owned he was in 
debt to several of his school-fellows for trifling 
sums. 

‘* Well, you must pay them by instalments; and, 
by that time, I hope you will have acquired habits 
of economy and self-denial.” 

Harry kissed his brother, dried his eyes, and 
departed, to return Horton his dollar. It requir- 
ed many weeks of strict parsimony on Harry’s. ¢ 
part to retrieve his credit; but by the time the 
vacation commenced, he was out of debt, even to 
Richard. The visit of a rich uncle contributed 
something considerable to our friend Harry’s 
sinking fund; and oh! how happy was he, when 
he became free again. 

‘** Dear, dear, Richard!” cried he, as he put his 
hoard in his brother’s hand, ‘‘ your money I can 
repay, but your kindness never. Indeed, I think 
I shall not become a debtor, again, in a hurry.” 

‘* Well! see what I have written in your al- 
bum,” said Richard, smiling. 

Harry looked over his brother’s shoulder, and 
read, in Richard’s fine legible hand, ‘‘ The bor- 
rower is servant to the lender.” ‘* Thank you, 
dear Richard; I think I.shall" never forget these 
juprds, for I have proved their truth.” 

Harry is now a youth of great promise and 
strict integrity, who never suffers his expenses to 
overstep the bounds of prudence. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to be extrava- 
gant and honest at the same time. The school- 
boy who borrows money to squander in toys and 
sweetmeats, is laying the foundation of future 
years of dissipation and ruin; and, unless he 
check the growing evil in the bud, will become a 
plague to society, despised and shunned by all 
who know him. Fortunately, Harry has escaped 
these dangers,.though he has proved the truth of 
the old adage, ‘‘ Those who go a borrowing, go a 
sorrowing.”—WMoral Stories. 








PARENTAL. 
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HAPPY CHARLES, OR IMPATIENCE CURED. 

‘*T don’t wish to stay at home, mother, I 
don’t,” said litthe Charles one afternoon—" I 
want to go out and play with the other boys.” 

‘* No, Charles, you know that you have been 
unwell for two or three days, and I fear it would 
make you quite sick to go out to day.” 

‘* No, it wouldn’t make me sick, either,” said 
Charles, beginning to cry in a cross and surly 
manner—‘‘ Mother, mayn’t I go.” 

She shook her head and it was enough, for 
Charles knew that after his mother had once re- 
fused him, it would be of no use to cry and tease 
her. So he hung up his cap and sat down wish- 
ing he was a man, and then he could go out and 
play with the boys when he hada mind to. He 
drew his little chair near the stove where the cat 
was playing with a basket. O, thought he, how 
happy are you, puss, for you can play just as 
much as you please. As the birds flew by the 
window and merrily sang in the yard, he looked 
out and wished he was as free and happy as they 
seemed to be. So he thought and wished for as 
much as half an hour, without saying a single 
word. Then his mother kindly asked, ‘‘ Do you 
not feel too warm sitting there? Had you not 
better sit farther from the fire?” 











Youth’s Companion. 
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‘*No,” said he, pouting out his lips without 
turning towards his mother, with his face almost 
as red as a blaze, for he was so warin, 

‘** Charles, my son, I see you feel very angry, 
and it grieves me. You wish to play out doors in 
the damp air; but I think it would be imprudent. 
Now you must remember that little boys do not 
know what is for their good as well as their 
mothers do. You should, therefore, be willing to 
submit to what [ say. What do you think about 
it, Charles?” 

He said nothing. 

‘* J say, Charles,” repeated his mother, ‘‘ what 
do you think about it?” 

‘© } don’t know,” Charles finally muttered, 
scarcely opening his mouth or turning his head. 

‘© What!” she exclaimed with surprise. 

‘* 1 don’t know, I tell you,” he answered ina 
sharp, quick, pettish tone, moving his elbows 
backwards, and almost rising from his seat, for he 
was so vexed he could not sit still. 

Nothing affects angry children so much as to 
have others speak kindly and affectionately to them. 
If Charles’ mother had fallen into a passion and 
scolded him, or struck him in anger, he would 
have liked it well enough. But to hear her speak 
in such a mild way, and entreat him with so much 
affection, and then to have his little conscience 
stinging him all the time, and telling him that he 
was fecling wrong and acting wrong and cruelly 
toward his mother; oh, it was more than he could 
endure. His bosom heaved, and his heart beat so 
loudly that he was ashamed, for fear his mother 
would hear it. He would have given any thing 
not to have seen that tender look which glanced 
from hergeedle upon him. It was worse than a 
needle itself. He wished he could run from him- 
self. But these and a thousand other wishes in 
his mind gave him no relief. All the wishes in 
the world could have done him no good. He had 
done wrong, and he knew it, and his mother 
knew it, and God knew it, and he himself no 
felt it. What could he do? The tear-drops 
which then began to glisten in his eye, revealed 
his inmost, deepest feelings. The struggle was 
over. 

‘* Mother,” said he, in a low, penitent voice, as 
he dropped gently on his knees, ‘‘ will you forgive 
me for speaking so just now? 1 hope may never 
speak to you in such a way again.” 

After a moment’s pause she answered—‘ Yes, 
my dear son, as you now confess your guilt, and 
seem to feel sorry for it, I freely forgive you. 
But you have broken one of the commandments of 
God. He says, Children, obey your parents in 
all things; for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. 
Now I told you that you must not go out to play. 
and you did not go, but you felt angry because I 
would not permit you to go. Sothat you obeyed 
me with your body, but not with your heart. Is 
that well pleasing unto the Lord?” 

‘* No, mother,” and he reached out his hand for 
her to take it. She had taught him to pray, and 
had often taken him to spend a season of prayer 
with her in the bed-room which they now entered. 
After shutting the door, Charles kneeled by the 
side of his mother and asked forgiveness of God. 

As they came out together, he looked up and 
with a sweet smile said, ‘‘ I do love you, mother. 
I feel happy now.” 





VARIETY. 


From the Life of Earl St. Vincent. 


“* My father had a very large family, with limited 
means. He gave me £20 at starting, and that was 
all he ever gave me. After I had been a considerable 
time at sea, I drew for £20 more, but the bill was 
sent back protested. I was mortified’ at this rebuke, 
and made a promise which I have ever kept, that 
I would never draw another bill without a certainty 
of its being paid. I immediately changed my mode 
of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took up 
the ship’s allowance, which I found quite sufficient; 
washed and mended my own clothes, made a pair of 
breeches out of the ticking of my bed, and having by 
these mens saved as mueh money as could redeem 











my credit, L took up my bill, and from that time to thas, 
have taken care to keep within my means.” What 
instruction is here afforded; and what encouragement 
to know that the youth who could thus command his 
feelings and adapt his expenses strictly to bis slender 
means, rose in a few years to the highest honors iv the 
profession, and died honored, respected, and beloved at 
ithe advanced age of 88.—Sunday School Teacher. 


—_=<g>—— 
Young Whitley. 

“ When but a child, he lost his father; and penury 
compelled bis mother to seek for hint an asylum—the 
Aims House; there he became blind; and there his 
mother went to take care of him in his sickness, and 
became blind also; and there she still remains to lin- 
ver out a sizhtless existence. A disease of the hip- 
joint brought him near to the grave; it was driven to 
his lungs. Fatherless, poor, blind, crippled—with no 
relation but a blind mother, and she in the Alms 
House, still he was an example of meekness, patience, 
fortitude and of self-control. Not the slightest mur- 
mur ever escaped him.”—Jb. 


Seer hee 
Difficulties Overcome. 


Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, was 17 years of age be- 
fore he conceived the idea of learning a foreign lan- 
guage. Out of his small earnings as a carpenter, he 
purchased at a book-stall a volume, which, when 
read, was exchanged for another, and so by degrees 
he advanced in knowledge. Oppressed with care, 
without any living assistant whatever, he still pressed 
onin his course. He was obliged to pass directly 
from bodily fatigue to mental exertion. During six 
years previous to his twenty-fifth year, he omitted 


none of the hours usually appropriated to manual. 


labor, and he retired to rest regularly at ten o’clock 
in the evening. At the age of thirty one years he had 
acquired a knowledge of, and was actually teaching 
SEVENTEEN LANGUAGES! Labor and perseverance 
conquer ull things. 


ene 
A Good Reply. 


* During the administration of the Lord’s Supper}. 


in one of our churches, I noticed two gentlemen sit- 
ting in the gallery. ‘Their general deportment was 
decent. 1 observed, however, at one tine some low 
conversation between them, and afterwards learned 

at it wasthe following. Mr. R. said, ‘* How dread- 
ully these Christians will be disappointed, if, when 
they come to die, they should find there is no such 
state of rewards and punishments as they now believe 
to exist.” ** Thatis true,” said Mr. E. “but on the 
other hand, what will become of you and me, if there 
should be a heaven and a hell?” = 'There was no more 


conversation, They retired thoughtful. Mr. E. bas 
since professed religion.” 


a 
The King’s Jewels. 

* The largest and most brilliant diamond known is 
in the possession of the Sovereign of Spain. The 
monarchs of Europe display a peculiar ambition to 
gather the richest jewels, and hoard them in their 
cabinets as invaluable treasure, 

The Kine of Kings, also, has his jewels. The 
stars in heaven might adorn his crown, but he has 
brighter gems than they. His cHILDREN ARE HIS 
JEWELS.” 

‘¢ They shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels.” 


Disobedieuce. 

Children, I suppose you have learned the 'Ten 
Commandments? Did you know that God wrote 
those commandments, with his finger, on two tables 
of stone, and then gave them out of heaven to Moses? 
Well, he did; and it isa very wicked thing to diso- 
bey any of them. 

Did you know that the first command, on one of 
these stones, was the one about obeying your parents? 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” &c. When 
you disobey your parents, do you ever think that you 
—— disobeying one of the commands of the great 
God! 

Did you know that God often punishes disobedient 
children, even in this world; and that he will punish 
all such children forever in hell, unless they repent of 
their sins? Let me tell you astory of Henry. He 
was my constant playmate in my childhood days. 

Henry’s parents loved God and loved the Holy 
Sabbath, and they tried to teach their children to do 
the same. ‘They taught them never to walk about in 
the garden or fields, or engage in any play, on the 
Sabbath. After meeting, the father used to call them 
all together and hear them recite the catechisrn; and 
the rest of the day they were to spend in reading 
good books, or in getting their Sabbath School les- 





sons. One Sabbath, Henry got tired of staying inthe 
house, and he left his book and went into the shop, 
where he often played on other days, As he was 
looking around among the various things, he saw a 
short board, which he thought he should like to split, 
He knew it would be breaking the command of his 
parents; but he thought he could do it so still, that 
they would not hear, He did not stop to think that 
God was seeing him. So he set the board up on one 
end and took the adze,—a dangerous tool tor a boy 
ever to touch,—and struck into the end of the board, 
It split very easily, and down came the sharp edge of 
the frightful instrument right into his leg, making a 
dreadful wound. 

Henry drew up his pantaloons, and Oh how the 
blood did stream down upon bis foot. ‘The poor boy 
almost fainted at the sight. 

* Oh,” said he, “ I wish T had obeyed my parents 
and staid in the house. What will they say? O 
dear, what shall I do!” 

He ran down to the brook to wash the wound to 
stop its bleeding; but it began to- smart, and. he 
couldn’t help crying out aloud, so that his father 
heard him in the house. 

Children, how do you suppose this poor boy felt, 
when, after having suffered so much pain, and ‘heing 
frightened almost to death about the bloody wound, 
he saw his father coming, and had to confess that he 
had broken his good commands! O, how much be 
did suffer for his disobedience! 


Meekness and Forgiveness, 


A gentleman once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot, an 
English judge, under the influence of great wrath and 
indignation, at a real injury he had received, and 
which he was meditating how to resent in the most 
effectual manner. After relating the particulars, he 
asked Sir Eardley, if he did not think it would be 
manly to resent it? ‘* Yes,” said the knight, “ it will 
be manly to resent it, but it will be God-like to for- 
give it.” The gentleman declared that this had such 
an instantaneous effect upon him, that he came 
away quite a different man, and in a very different 
temper from that in which he went.—Anecdoles. 


——. 

A person having behaved very rudely to. Mr. Bos- 
well, he went to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and talked of 
it in a serious manner; but the doctor only laughed, 
and said, ‘* Consider, sir, how insignificant this will 
appear twelve months hence.” 

ee 
Singular Punishment, 
A letter to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, dated 
May 10th, 1839, says :— 

Mr. Willis. Dear Sir,—I value the paper which 
you send weekly to my family, and so do my two lit- 
tle daughters, who are old enough to read it. But 
they are prone to disagree with each other on various 
subjects; and not unfrequently the ‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion ” is the bone of contention. They have been 
ofien reproved by words; and something more effec- 
tual must be tried. I think it best, to deprive them, 
for one year, at least, of the pleasure of perusing your 
interesting little paper, hoping that a privation, 
which they will so sensibly feel, may prove a useful 
lesson to them. Yours truly, . 8. S. 

P. S. My children, to whom I have read the above, 
feel very sadly in view of the punishment; and entreat 
me to defer the infliction of it, till they have made 
thorough trial, whether they can live in harmony with 
each other, or not. Upon their serious promise of 
immediate amendment, therefore, I have consented 
to continue their paper for the coming year. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO A FRIEND, 
On hearing him speak of an evening hour in his family. 
There’s music in thy home, 
That hand is on the strings 
Which o’er them knows so well to roam, 
Thy wife at twilight sings. 
‘Thy boys are at her knee, 
Fixed their bright, happy eyes, 
And their loud tones of childish glee 
Hushed by those melodies. 
It is a sacred song 
Which fits the holy hour, 
When tender memories round us throng 
And better thoughts have power. 
Upon these cherished flowers 
May grace descend as dew; 


That blest banggearn in heavenly bowers 
The song fi r new. A. B. H. 











